THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

"Time!" said the barmaid. The last revellers said
their nightly good night and she locked up. "Would you
like anything before you go to bed?" she asked. "Just
one," I said, "won't you?"

"Thank you very much," she said, "I should like a
port and lemon." She poured out the night-caps and sat
down with a sigh of relief. "Well, there's another day
over."

"Tired?"

"Not more than usual. But I don't think most people
realize the amount of work there is in a place like this.
You see, it isn't so much the serving, it's the endless
washing up and dusting. You see all those bottles and
glasses? I dusted them all before we opened this morn-
ing."

"Have a cigarette?"

"Thanks."

"Been at this job long?"

"Since the war."

"Oh."

"My husband was killed."

It was a bit too late to say that one was sorry. But I
was.

She lent me an old "shocker." It was so very un-
convincing and illiterate that I thought I would turn the
light out and think of something. Hardly tariffs in bed,
I reflected, so turned to the beauty of fungi, those
brilliant slabs and spikes and domes. Why were some of
the most venomous so magnificent? Had I heard
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